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A  THIRTY  YEARS’  PASTORATE. 


Thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  led  thee. — Dent.  VIII.,  2. 

I  am  about  to  leave  the  pastorate  to  which  this 
church  called  me  thirty  years  ago,  and  to  enter 
upon  a  new  field  of  labor.  Looking  back  over 
this  lengthened  ministry,  many  facts  are  recalled 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  the  present  generation. 
The  most  ignorant  and  thoughtless  of  men  ought 
also  to  learn  something  from  an  experience  of 
thirty  years.  I  find  that  certain  convictions  have 
been  gaining  in  emphasis  and  power  as  the  years 
have  passed  on,  until  they  have  reached  the  form 
of  firm  and  settled  conclusions.  Some  of  these 
will  be  referred  to  in  this  discourse. 

'Upon  the  last  Sabbath  of  June,  1854,  I  preached 
my  first  sermons  to  the  people  of  this  church.  The 
providences  that  brought  me  so  near  the  home 
where  my  ancestors  were  reared,  and  where  some 
of  them  were  buried  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  may  be  briefiy  stated. 

Among  the  thousands  of  Scotch-Irish  Presby¬ 
terians  who  came  hither  from  the  Old  World  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  settled  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania,  building  the  churches  of  Done¬ 
gal,  Derry,  Paxton  and  Hanover,  and  many  others 
in  Cumberland  Valley,  came  my  own  fore- 
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fathers.  They  were  connected  mainly  with  the 
Derry  and  Hanover  churches.  Near  the  close 
of  the  last  century  most  of  them  left  this  region 
for  Kentucky  and  the  West.  One  branch  of  the 
family  removed  to  Erie  county  of  this  State,  then 
a  wilderness,  and  helped  to  establish  the  first 
Presbyterian  church  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie. 
There  I  had  my  early  home.  From  thence,  in 
my  youth,  I  went  to  college,  pursuing  my  studies 
at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  where  I  graduated  in  1850. 
While  there,  under  the  pastorate  of  the  celebrated 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney,  I  made  my  confession 
of  Jesus  Christ,  united  with  the  church  and  chose 
the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  as  my  life-work. 

Entering  the  Western  Theological  Seminary 
at  Allegheny  in  January,  1851,  I  finished  the  pre¬ 
scribed  course  of  study  in  the  spring  of  1854, 
and  on  the  13th  of  June  I  was  taken  under  the 
care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  now  Pittsburg, 
was  examined  on  my  college  and  theological 
studies,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

Upon  the  following  Sabbath,  June  18, 1  preached 
my  first  sermon,  at  the  request  of  my  pastor,  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  M.  Paxton,  in  the'  church  of  which  I  was 
a  member^ — the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa., 

During  the  week  following  my  pastor  brought 
me  a  letter  from  th  e  late  James  W.  Weir,  request¬ 
ing  that  some  young  man  of  the  last  graduating 
class  of  the  seminary  should  be  sent  over  to 
preach  for  a  Sabbath.  I  was  urged  to  come,  and 
came,  a  total  stranger  to  the  place  and  the  peo- 
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pie,  bringing  with  me  my  entire  stock  of  pre¬ 
pared  sermons — two  in  number.  These  I  gave 
on  Sabbath,  June  25,  in  the  church  which  stood 
on  the  corner  of  Second  street  and  Cherry  alley. 

The  text  of  the  morning  discourse  was  Romans 
V.,  I  :  Therefore  being  justified  by  faith  we  have 
peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  subject  was,  “The  peace  of  a  Christian  be¬ 
liever.” 

The  text  of  the  evening  sermon  was  Acts  I.,  5: 
“Ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not 
many  days  hence.” 

At  the  request  of  the  pastor  of  the  Church,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  R.  DeWitt,  and  the  Session,  I  con¬ 
sented  to  spend  a  second  Sabbath,  preach  twice 
and  give  the  Wednesday  evening  lecture. 

On  the  succeeding  Wednesday  evening,  July 
5,  1854,  at  a  congregational  meeting,  I  was 
unanimously  called  to  be  the  Associate  Pastor  of 
this  Church.  After  much  thought  and  prayer  the 
call  was  accepted.  Having  been  closely  at  study 
and  teaching  for  ten  years,  I  was  given  three 
months  of  rest  before  taking  up  my  regular  work 
here.  On  October  15,  1854,  I  began  my  labors, 
and  from  that  time  your  city  has  been  my  home. 

I  have  in  my  possession,  and  shall  treasure  as 
a  memento  of  those  earlier  days,  the  call  which 
summoned  me  here.  It  is  in  the  handwriting  of 
Dr.  DeWitt,  and  is  signed  by  the  three  Ruling 
Elders  and  the  seven  Trustees  of  the  Church. 
The  Elders  were  Alexander  Sloan,  Samuel  W. 
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Hays  and  James  W.  Weir.  Of  these  beloved 
men  only  the  first  remains,  venerable  in  his  years, 
greatly  respected  for  his  piety. 

The  Trustees  who  signed  the  call  were  Joseph 
Wallace,  Herman  Alricks,  John  H.  Briggs,  John 
A.  Weir,  Mordecai  McKinney,  Robert  J.  Ross 
and  Augustus  Burnett.  Of  these  men  but  the 
last  named,  now  a  member  of  the  Pine  Street 
Church,  survives. 


At  the  congregational  meeting,  when  the  call 
was  made,  fifty-six  votes  were  cast.  Of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  cast  them  but  five  are  now  in  the  Com¬ 
munion  of  the  Church.  A  few  others  are  in  the 
membership  of  the  Pine  Street  Church  and  else¬ 
where,  “  but  the  greater  part  have  fallen  asleep.”* 

As  nearly  as  can  be  learned  there  were  at  my 
coming  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  members 
on  the  roll  of  the  Church.  Of  this  number  but 
twenty-eight  remain  in  the  Communion  of  the 


*The  following  persons  are  recorded 
gregational  meeting  July  5,  1854: 


Jolin  n.  Briggs, 
Joseph  S.  Dixon, 
James  Fleming, 
George  W.  Harris, 

A.  Boyd  Hamilton, 
Mordecai  McKinney, 
F-.  M.  Pollock, 
l^'rancis  Wyeth, 

John  A.  Weir, 

I  lanna  A.  Weir, 
Martha  C.  Orth, 
Nancy  Mooney, 
Kli/aheth  R.  Kerr, 
Sarah  Wyeth, 
Catharine  DeWitt, 
FraTiccs  P.  Rawn, 

'1'.  1 ).  Simonton, 

Mary  Ann  Carson, 
Jane  Mowry, 


James  R.  Boyd, 
Julianna  Fisher, 

J  )avid  Fleming, 
Samuel  W.  Flays, 

A.  J.  Jones, 

Isaac  G.  McKinley, 
Martha  Simonton, 
Joseph  Wallace, 
Flbenezer  Ward, 
Matilda  M.  Weir, 
Elizabeth  Simonton, 
Elizabeth  H,  Varnick, 
Augustus  Burnett, 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Dixon, 
Harriet  Gilbert, 

Ellen  G.  Whitehill, 
John  W.  Simonton, 
Margaret  Hays, 

M.  M.  Fleming, 


as  voting  at  the  con- 

L.  G.  Dimock, 

Robert  J.  Fleming, 
Eleanor  Graydon, 

Joel  Hinckley, 

William  M.  Kerr, 

Dr.  E.  L.  Orth, 
Alexander  Sloan, 

James  W.  Weir, 

Isabella  S.  Tod, 

Sarah  Wallace, 

Jeannette  Fleming, 

Mary  Sloan, 

Catharine  Morris, 

Mary  Fk  DeWitt, 
Elizabeth  K.  Simonton, 
James  Stewart, 

Ann  Emerson, 

H.  M.  Graydon, 

56.  ' 


Church.  I  would  gladly  pay  a  lengthened  tribute 
to  the  noble  men  and  women  who  greeted  my 
coming  here  thirty  years  ago,  and  who  are  now 
numbered  amonor  the  dead.  I  can  do  no  more 

O 

than  mention  a  few  of  their  names : 

Of  the  Ruling  Elders,  Samuel  W.  Hays  died 
soon  after  my  arrival,  finishing  a  life  that  for 
thirty-six  years  had  been  filled  with  earnest 
Christian  labors ; 

James  W.  Weir  remained  in  his  place  nearly 
twenty-four  years  longer,  a  pillar  of  strength  and 
beauty  in  the  Church,  a  leader  in  all  good  works 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  a  man  of  rare  powers, 
honored  of  his  fellow-men  and  blessed  of  God  ; 

John  A.  Weir,  Trustee,  Ruling  Elder  and  Sun¬ 
day-school  Superintendent,  and  for  over  sixty-one 
years  a  Communicant  of  the  Church,  gentle  and 
faithful  and  true  from  first  to  last,  his  name  is  a 
sacred  one  in  the  history  of  the  Church  ; 

Mordecai  McKinney,  for  some  years  a  Trustee 
and  for  fourteen  years  a  Ruling  Elder,  a  man  of 
sterling  Christian  honesty,  conscientiousness  and 
prayer,  poor  in  this  world’s  goods,  but  rich  in 
faith  and  good  deeds ; 

The  brothers  Robert  J.  and  James  Fleming, 
both  filling  the  office  of  Ruling  Elder,  men  of  up¬ 
right,  earnest,  unimpeachable  Christian  lives. 

Of  the  Trustees  I  would  recall  Joseph  Wallace, 
a  man  characterized  by  the  affability  of  his  man¬ 
ners  and  the  incorruptible  integrity  of  his  life; 
John  H.  Briggs,  able  and  accurate  in  his  pro- 
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fession,  and  for  twenty-seven  years  a  member  of 
oiir  Board  of  Trustees,  and  for  nearly  the  same 
lenofth  of  time  a  member  of  the  Church  ;  Herman 
Alricks,  a  lawyer  of  high  standing,  and  a  man  who 
had  won  universal  respect;  Dr.  Edward  L.  Orth, 
a  beloved  family  physician,  a  Trustee  of  the  Church, 
who  was  taken  suddenly  in  the  prime  of  his  man¬ 
hood  and  usefulness.  If  it  were  possible  to  speak 
of  them  all,  and  pay  my  tribute  of  respect  and 
gratefulness  to  each  one,  I  would  rehearse  the 
names  of  Boyds,  Carsons,  Dixons,  Fishers,  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  Roberts,  Forster,  Kerr,  McCormick, 
Ward,  Rutherford  and  many  others.  As  I  look 
back  upon  the  families  that  were  gathered  in  the 
Church  upon  every  returning  Sabbath — running 
my  eye  up  and  down  the  pews  and  catching  again 
the  light  of  the  faces  that  have  been  darkened  in 
death,  men  of  godly,  earnest  lives,  women  of  de¬ 
voted  and  intelligent  piety — I  find  it  hard  to  per¬ 
suade  myself  that  there  could  have  been  found 
anywhere  in  the  land  stauncher  Christian  charac- 
terb,  more  intelligent  believers  of  Bible  Doctrines 
and  heartier  friends  of  Christ  and  of  all  that  was 
good  and  true. 

Surrounded  by  such  a  people,  and  associated 
for  thirteen  years  with  a  co-pastor  of  large  ex¬ 
perience  and  pulpit  power,  to  whose  many 
courtesies  and  efficient  help  in  the  pulpit  I  owe  a 
great  debt  of  thankfulness,  I  have  reason  to  bless 
the  blessed  orderings  of  Providence  that  gave  me 
a  place  and  home  here.  The  changes  among  in¬ 
dividuals  and  families  have  been  very  great,  but 
the  Church  has  preserved  a  wonderful  identity  in 
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spirit  and  aim  and  modes  of  work.  The  congre¬ 
gation  is  a  very  different  one  from  that  of  thirty 
years  ago.  Some  of  the  old  names  have  died 
out ;  new  names  have  been  grafted  into  the  tree, 
and  they  partake  of  its  vitality  and  strength.  The 
new  generation  takes  the  place  of  the  old. 
Families  have  come  and  gone,  pillars  have  fallen, 
stone  after  stone  has  been  taken  out  of  our- 
building,  but  other  pillars  have  been  reared,  other 
stones  have  been  fitted  in  and  the  Church  abides. 

During  my  pastorate  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  have  been  added  to  the  Church — four  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-two  upon  profession  of  their  faith, 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  by  certificate 
from  other  churches.  There  are  now  on  the  roll  of 
the  Church  about  three  hundred  and  seventy 
members. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  the  congregation,  as 
I  gather  from  a  record  kept  by  myself,  is  three 
hundred  and  twenty  six  during  the  thirty  years  of 
my  ministry.  Of  this  number  nearly  one  hundred 
were  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age. 

PASTORAL  WORK. 

The  work  of  ^n  earnest  and  faithful  pastor,  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  becomes,  in 
the  aggregate,  a  large  amount.  Through  physical 
disability  I  have  been  laid  aside  from  work  three 
or  four  times  in  the  course  of  my  ministry  and 
compelled  to  leave  my  work  to  other  hands,  yet 
my  record  shows  that  I  have  delivered  over  five 
thousand  sermons,  lectures  and  addresses,  written 
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and  extempore,  in  my  own  and  other  congrega¬ 
tions,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  or  an  average 
of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  year. 

It  was  also  a  great  pleasure  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  my  ministry  to  be  the  teacher  of 
a  Bible  Class  in  our  Sunday-school,  and  to  have 
had  in  my  class  during  that  period  nearly  one 
hundred  and  forty  members  of  my  congregation, 
many  of  whom  are  now  active  Christian  workers  in 
the  Church  here  and  elsewhere.  From  an  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  repeat  discourses  once  delivered  in  your 
hearing,  and  from  the  pleasure  of  writing  on  new 
subjects,  a  very  large  proportion  of  my  discourses 
to  you  have  been  new  preparations. 

A  pastor  is  not  merely  a  preacher.  He  has 
also  the  work  of  family  visitations  in  the  homes 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  to  the  bedside  of  the 
sick  and  the  dying,  in  the  sorrowing  homes  of  the 
bereaved.  There  are  also  calls  for  work  in  be¬ 
half  of  temperance,  for  help  in  our  benevolent 
institutions,  for  counsel  in  public  charities.  Our 
schools  and  seminaries  and  colleges  demand  at¬ 
tention.  Almost  innumerable  are  the  drafts  upon 
a  city  pastor,  upon  his  time  and  sympathy  and 
counsel.  Our  Ecclesiastical  bodies.  Presbyteries, 
Synods  and  Assemblies,  call  also  for  special  help, 
and  lay  on  willing  workers  their  burdens.  The 
pastor  who,  in  this  age,  fulfills,  even  in  a  tolerable 
degree,  the  demands  of  his  office,  cannot  lead  an 
idle  life.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  busy, 
and  my  fortune  always  to  have  more  work  before 
me  and  waiting  for  me  than  I  could  ever  ac¬ 
complish. 
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During  my  ministry  I  have  made  over  fifteen 
thousand  visits.  The  number  of  baptisms  admin¬ 
istered  is  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight — adult, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four;  infant,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty- four.  The  number  of  marriages 
performed  by  myself  is  two  hundred  and  seven  ; 
of  these  one  hundred  and  forty-six  were  within 
the  congregation. 

BENEVOLENT  WORK. 

I  would  also  bear  my  hearty  testimony  to  the 
Christian  benevolence  of  the  congregation  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  I  shall  not  speak  in  detail. 
The  objects  which  have  called  forth  your  gifts 
have  been  mainly  Home  and  Eoreign  Missions, 
the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  the 
erection  of  houses  of  worship  for  feeble  congre¬ 
gations,  the  support  of  aged  and  infirm  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  and  other 
religious  enterprises.  To  these  objects  the  con¬ 
gregation  has  contributed  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  two  causes  of  Home  and  Eoreign  Missions 
have  awakened  special  sympathy,  and  to  them 
nearly  seventy  thousand  dollars  have  been  given. 
Local  objects  of  charity  —  the  Home  for  the 
Eriendless,  the  City  Hospital,  the  Young  Men’s 
and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations,  have 
not  appealed  in  vain.  During  the  war  the  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Sanitary  Commissions  were  not  forgotten. 
If  we  add  to  the  various  amounts  given  to  these 
objects  what  has  been  spent  in  the  support  of  the 
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Gospel  at  home  and  in  the  erection  of  your  Church 
buildings,  the  sum  would  be  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  making  the  entire 
amount  of  contributions  over  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  These  things  are  not  mentioned  as 
matters  for  boasting,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  this 
Church  has  never  yet  given  to  Christ’s  cause  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  obligation  or  of  its  ability. 
And  certain,  also,  I  am  that  there  is  not  one 
among  you  this  day  who  is  a  penny  the  poorer  in 
heart  or  in  purse  for  anything  that  has  been  given 
to  the  Lord  in  the  last  thirty  years.  The  Church 
has  been  growing  in  power  to  give.  The  demands 
upon  it  have  multiplied  greatly  as  the  work  of 
extending  the  Gospel  over  the  earth  and  building 
up  the  Kingdom  has  increased.  With  all  your 
giving  the  Lord  has  been  enriching  you.  The 
liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat,  and  the  churlish 
lean.  God  wants  more  and  more  from  us,  be¬ 
cause  He  wants  to  bestow  more  upon  us  ;  riches 
of  soul,  riches  of  character,  joys  in  giving,  the 
blessings  of  those  who  are  ready  to  perish.  May 
God  grant  you  grace  to  spend  for  Him  and 
for  man  during  the  coming  thirty  years  double 
and  treble  the  amount  of  the  last  thirty.  The 
Christianity  that  is  daily  blessing  you  and  your 
homes  is  worth  incalculably  more  than  you  are 
paying  for  it.  Those  who  give  reluctantly  and 
sparingly,  should  seek  some  land  unblessed 
by  Bibles,  and  Sabbaths,  and  churches,  and 
prayers,  and  an  offered  Redeemer. 
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THE  HOMEWORK  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  orrowth  and  usefulness  of  the  Church,  to 
itself  and  the  community  and  the  world,  may  be 
recognized  not  simply  in  the  amount  of  its  con¬ 
tributions,  but  in  its  general  labors. 

In  1854  it  was  a  Church  of  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  members,  now  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy.  Then  it  was  the  only  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  city.  Now  it  is  the  oldest  of  five 
churches.  Then  it  had  a  Sunday-school  of  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  scholars  and  teachers,  the 
latter  numbering  thirty.  Now  it  has  a  school  of 
about  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  its  officers  and 
teachers  numbering  eighty.  And  there  are  in  the 
other  Presbyterian  Sunday-schools  of  the  city 
twentv-four  hundred  more  scholars  and  teachers, 

0  / 

so  that  the  Presbyterian  Sunday-school  army  has 
increased  from  a  little  over  two  hundred  to  more 
than  three  thousand,  and  the  Presbyterian  church 
membership  from  less  than  two  hundred  to  about 
twelve  hundred. 

The  annual  contributions  of  the  Sunday-school 
in  1854  were  about  $140  per  year.  Last  year 
they  amounted  to  ;^i,200.  The  records  will  show 
that  during  the  past  thirty  years  the  contributions 
of  the  Sunday-school  have  been  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  history  of  this  Church  as  a  moral  and 
spiritual  power  in  the  city  has' been  closely  linked 
with  the  history  of  its  Sunday-school  and  the  work 
of  its  teachers,  and  in  no  one  thing  has  it  more 
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completely  manifested  its  powers  and  real  useful¬ 
ness  than  in  going  out  from  its  own  church  families 
and  welcoming  in  from  the  families  of  the  poor, 
of  non-church  goers,  of  our  hardy  workmen  and 
of  all  classes  all  who  would  come,  of  every  age,  and 
spend  an  hour  or  two  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  study 
of  God’s  word.  The  life  of  this  Church  must  be 
read  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  influences  which 
it  has  in  this  way  carried  into  scores  of  families 
that  are  unknown  to  many  of  you.  In  this  way 
its  power  has  been  silently  and  deeply  felt  through¬ 
out  the  whole  city.  It  has  also  been  a  means  of 
training  scores  among  us  in  Christian  work.  Few 
Church  Sessions  in  the  land  will  present  a  more 
honorable  record  of  faithful  and  long- continued 
labors  in  the  religious  education  of  the  young 
than  our  own.  I  may  claim  for  our  honored  dead 
the  highest  places  of  loving  regard  and  honor  : 
Samuel  W.  Hays,  for  many  years  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Infant  Department ;  Judge  Mc¬ 
Kinney  and  R.  Jackson  Fleming,  who  gave  them¬ 
selves  especially  and  for  many  years  to  the  relig¬ 
ious  education  of  the  colored  people  of  the  city  : 
Dr.  James  Fleming,  for  over  thirty  years  a  faith, 
ful  teacher;  the  brothers  John  A.  and  James  W. 
Weir,  whose  names  and  labors  and  virtues  must 
be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance.  And  worthy 
of  like  mention  with  them  are  two  Rulim^  Elders 
of  the  Church  who  now  reside  elsewhere,  but  who 
were  always  abundant  in  Christian  labors  and  as 
examples  of  manly  piety,  Alfred  Armstrong  and 
James  F.  Purvis 
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Joined  with  these  leaders  in  the  Church  there 
has  always  been  a  noble  band  of  Christian  men, 
and  especially  of  Christian  women,  who  have  been 
ready  to  give  themselves  and  their  hearts  to  the 
work.  There  are  teachers  in  the  school  to-day 
who  have  been  there  for  more  than  forty  years, 
and  thev  are  still  amonor  the  b*est. 

✓  o 

The  practical  Christianity  of  the  Church  has 
gone  forth  also  during  the  last  thirty  years  in 
other  channels  that  can  only  be  named.  The 
Union  Benevolent  Society  of  the  city  was  for 
many  years  the  wisest  and  most  efficient  of  all  our 
organizations  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  It  found 
many  of  its  chief  supporters  in  this  Church,  and 
its  admirable  work  has  never  been  excelled. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  had  its 
birth  in  my  own  study  in  the  old  Church  in  the 
winter  of  1854  and  1855,  when  a  few  young  men 
met  there  and  organized  it.  It  has  always  had 
the  sympathy  and  help  of  the  Church. 

The  Dorcas  and  Sewing  Societies  have  with 
patient  love  from  year  to  year  wrought  for  the 
needy  poor  and  for  the  toiling  and  faithful  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  the  cross  over  all  the  land.  The 
public  charities  of  the  city,  the  Home  for  the 
Friendless,  the  City  Hospital,  the  Young  Woman’s 
Christian  Association  and  other  kindred  charities 
are  the  growth  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
in  their  origin  and  growing  usefulness  this  Church 
has  gladly  shared.  The  last  few  years  have  also 
witnessed  a  marked  and  cheering  development  of 
H  ome  and  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  and 
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Bands  that  have  drawn  the  old  and  the  young  to 
more  interested  and  intelligent  work.  Our  Chris¬ 
tian  women  have  entered  with  a  deep  and  hearty 
enthusiasm  into  this  work,  as  well  as  into  schools 
for  the  training  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  use¬ 
ful  work.  This  age  has  seen  a  marvelous  (quick¬ 
ening  of  Christian^  energies  in  many  directions, 
and  into  them  this  Church  has  q3ressed.  And  last, 
but  not  least,  it  has  by  several  organized  meet¬ 
ings  for  prayer.  Women’s  Prayer  Meetings, 
the  Cottage  Prayer  Meeting,  and  Monthly  Con¬ 
certs,  joined  praye7'’  and  work  and  alms  together, 
as  the  truest  way  to  success. 

OUTWARD  HISTORY. 

I 

The  changes  in  the  outward  fortunes  of  the 
Church  demand  a  brief  reference. 

Prior  to  the  year  1 798  the  congregation  had  no 
church-building,  but  worshiped  in  jDrivate  houses, 
in  the  second  story  of  the  county  jail,  and  in  a 
building  occupied  jointly  by  our  own  and  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  congregations.  The 
building  stood  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
Salem  Reformed  Church  Sunday-school.  In  1 799 
a  room  for  worship  was  obtained  in  the  Court 
House.  In  1804  a  lot  at  the  corner  of  Second 
street  arid  Cherry  alley  was  purchased,  and  uj3on 
it  was  erected  the  first  Presbyterian  church  build¬ 
ing  in  the  city,  a  plain  unq^retending  brick  house 
45  by  60  feet.  It  was  dedicated  to  God  in  1809. 
Additions  were  subse(]uently  made  to  it.  In  the 
sq>ring  of  1841  it  had  become  too  small  for  the 
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growing  congregation,  and  was  taken  down ;  and 
in  1842  a  new,  larger,  more  convenient  and  beau¬ 
tiful  building  was  erected  on  the  same  site.  A 
picture  of  this  building  will  soon  appear  in  Church 
and  Home.  In  this  building  I  preached  my  first 
sermons.  It  stood  for  sixteen  years,  and  then  on 
the  evening  of  March  30, 1858,  it  caught  fire  from 
a  burning  building  near,  and  in  an  hour  was  a 
mass  of  ruins.  The  congregation  then  met  for 
worship  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  Brant’s  Hall,  on 
Market  street.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  time 
the  Lecture  Room  of  this  Church  was  ready  for 
use,  and  was  occupied  for  the  following  six  months. 
On  the  1 8th  of  March,  i860,  the  present  church 
was  dedicated  to  God  and  His  worship,  and  has 
now  been  occupied  twenty-four  years.  The  last 
of  the  outward  changes  has  been  but  lately  made. 
Our  growing  Sunday-school  needed  larger  accom¬ 
modations,  and  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  former 
Lecture  and  Sunday-school  rooms,  and  a  large 
addition,  the  congregation  has  now  in  the  best 
and  most  ample  form  all  that  it  is  ever  likely  to 
need  to  carry  forward  its  mission  in  this  city  as  a 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  children  of  to-da}^ 
and  their  successors  in  the  future  to  whom  this 
church  property  will  descend,  may  well  receive  it 
with  thankfulness.  May  they  ever  use  it  for  the 
needs  to  which  it  has  been  consecrated,  the  spread 
of  a  pure  Gospel,  the  salvation  of  our  city  and 
the  Glory  of  God. 

At  my  coming,  in  1854,  I  was  associated  in  the 
pastorate  with  the  Rev.  Wm.  R.  DeWitt,  D.  D., 
who  had  been  here  for  thirty-six  years.  For 
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more  than  thirteen  years  longer  his  life  was 
spared,  and  for  a  part  of  the  time  he  was  still 
able  to  preach  and  do  pastoral  work.  His  death 
occurred  December  23,  1867,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  ministry  to  this  Church.  During  the  first 
four  years  of  my  pastorate  the  Church  continued 
unbroken.  In  1858  nearly  one-third  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church,  with  their  families,  took  letters 
of  dismissal  and  formed  a  new  Organization,  the 
Pine  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  forming  their 
connection  with  the  Old  School  branch  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Painful  as  was  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  cherished  associations,  the  departing  of 
friends,  and  the  rending  of  family  ties,  the  separa¬ 
tion  was  directed  of  God,  and  was  overruled  by 
Him  in  the  growth  of  two  strong  Churches  in  the 
place  of  one,  and  in  the  subsequent  support  and 
growth  of  three  more  Presbyterian  churches  in 
the  city.  The  activity  of  Christians  was  greatly 
increased,  new  work  was  undertaken,  liberality 
was  largely  developed,  the  cause  of  Christ  grew 
in  interest,  and  prosperity  sprang  out  of  the  sea 
of  our  troubles.  Dividing  originally  on  the  ground 
of  strong  partialities  for  the  Old  and  New  School 
Branches  of  the  Church,  this  difference  the  good 
providence  of  God  has  now  banished,  and  the  two 
Churches  are  now  one  in  sentiment  and  one  in 
sympathy.  Let  the  love  of  Christ,  and  a  pure, 
broad,  deep,  spirit  of  Christian  love  unite  them 
for  all  the  years  to  come,  and  lead  them  forth  in 
united  work  for  their  common  faith  and  common 
Master. 
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THF.  CITY  AND  OTHER  CHURCHES. 

Estimated  from  the  census  returns,  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  our  city  in  1854  was  about  10,000.  Its 
churches  were  but  ten  or  twelve.  The  population 
of  the  city  has  increased  to  about  35,000.  Rapid 
and  stable  as  has  been  the  growth  of  the  city  in 
numbers  and  in  wealth,  in  its  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  in  its  banking  capital  and  professional 
classes,  the  growth  of  its  schools  and  public  chari¬ 
ties  and  churches  has  fully  kept  pace  with  it. 
There  was  but  one  Methodist  church  in  the  city 
in  1854,  the  Locust  Street  Church,  now  Grace, 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  eloquent  and  la¬ 
mented  Alfred  Cookman.  Now,  there  are  five  or 
six,  with  a  greatly  increased  membership,  and  all 
doing  noble  and  efficient  work.  The  Lutheran 
Church  was  then  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Hay,  now  of  Gettysburg.  Other  flour¬ 
ishing  churches  of  this  order  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  city.  Rev.  Dr.  John  F.  Mesick  was 
the  pastor  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Reformed 
Church.  The  parent  church  has  greatly  increased 
in  strength,  and  other  churches  of  the  faith  have 
risen.  So  might  I  speak  of  the  various  bodies  of 
Christians  in  the  city.  The  growth  of  our  relig¬ 
ious  institutions  has  outstripped  the  growth  of  the 
city.  I  do  not  see  that  Christianity  has  been  fall¬ 
ing  in  the  rear.  Few  communities  in  the  land  are 
more  fully  and  admirably  prepared  than  our  own 
with  facilities  for  religious  instruction  and  worship. 
In  the  growth  of  all  cities  there  will  naturally  be 
a  growth  in  the  agencies  of  evil,  in  the  number  of 
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drinking  saloons  and  jdaces  of  sinful  amusement, 
a  ij-rowth  in  the  number  of  non-church  <^oers,  of 
Sabbath-breal'ers,  and  of  the  rough  and  criminal 
classes.  The  jails  will  fill  up.  The  courts  wi-11 
have  more  to  do.  The  police  will  become  more 
prominent,  and  vice  will  be  more  conspicuous. 
But  these  facts  do  not  prove  any  decay  of  moral 
and  religious  power.  There  are  probably  very 
few  cities  in  the  country  that  are  so  perfectly  sup¬ 
plied  with  churches  as  our  own  ;  and  it  is  noted 
for  the  large  number  of  its  children  and  youth 
who  are  gathered  in  the  Sunday-school,  for  the 
energy  of  its  churches  and  the  efficiency  of  its 
Christian  Associations.  There  are  few  communi¬ 
ties  where  the  Sabbath  is  more  quietly  observed, 
and  where  temperance  and  morality  do  more 
generally  prevail.  During  the  thirty  years  of  my 
residence  here,  the  instances  have  been  very  few, 
save  during  the  excitements  of  the  war,  when  our 
Sabbaths  were  not  quiet  and  orderly.  We  meet 
the  evils  of  all  growing  cities  and  must  expect  to 
contend  with  them,  such  as,  more  open  lawless¬ 
ness,  the  increase  of  the  idle  classes,  the  plague 
ol  the  Sunday  newspaper,  and  the  Sunday  traffic 
on  our  Railway  trains;  but,  I  am  persuaded  from 
my  knowledge  of  the  last  thirty  years,  that  there 
has  been  growth  in  all  forms  of  Christian  activi¬ 
ties,  in  temperance  reforms  and  in  general  mo¬ 
rality.  I  wish  our  Christianity  were  more  aggres¬ 
sive,  our  piety  more  decided,  our  church  members 
more  irreproachable  and  unworldly,  more  prayer¬ 
ful  and  devoted.  I  would  that  every  one  who 
bears  the  Christian  name  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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world  a  clear,  fair  image  of  his  great  and  holy 
Master ;  I  wish  the  pulpit  were  more  earnest,  the 
pew  more  reverent,  and  the  family  more  holy; 
but,  I  do  not  see  that  evil  is  the  Master  of  the 
day,  nor  that  the  Church  is  sinking  in  corruption, 
nor  that  the  sceptre  has  fallen  from  the  hands  of 
Christ.  I  see  the  triumphs  of  true  religion  all 
along  these  thirty  years.  In  personal  characters, 
in  family  life,  in  our  Church  history,  in  our  city’s 
progress,  the  power  ot  Christ  and  of  his  holy  faith 
have  been  manifested. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

The  years  of  my  ministry  here  cover  also  one 
of  the  most  momentous  periods  in  our  National 
history.  Before  we  had  entered  upon  our  new 
church  building  in  i860,  there  were  the  heavy 
mutterings  of  a  coming  storm.  A  stupendous 
war  soon  broke  upon  us  and  the  whole  country. 
It  came  to  every  home  and  laid  Its  demands  upon 
every  citizen.  It  called  out  for  its  suppression 
almost  superhuman  energies.  It  tested  our  loyalty 
to  the  country  and  tried  our  faith  in  God.  It 
questioned  our  patriotism  and  asked  us  for  sacri¬ 
fices.  It  tried  our  principles  and  laid  upon  us 
burdens  which  were  before  unknown.  They  were 
perilous  times ;  perilous  to  human  friendships, 
snapping  them  asunder;  perilous  to  communities, 
rending  them  with  feuds ;  perilous  to  fortunes, 
sweeping  them  away;  perilous  to  churches,  tear¬ 
ing  them  apart.  Strange  and  stirring  days  they 
were,  when  our  city  became  a  great  camp,  and  our 
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streets  were  filled  with  citizen  soldiery,  and  the 
sound  of  martial  music  floated  on  the  air  by  day 
and  by  night.  Strange  times  were  they  when 
Lawyers  and  Judges,  and  Ministers  of  the  Gospel 
and  Presidents  of  Colleges  were  uniformed  and 
in  the  ranks ;  when  gray-haired  men  carried  the 
musket,  and  boys  stole  away  to  the  wars ;  when 
our  churches  were  opened  for  hospitals,  or  were 
closed  to  Sabbath  worship  that  women  might 
work  for  the  soldier,  and  men  might  dig  in  the 
trenches ;  when  the  loud  huzzas  of  farewell  to 
departing  sons  and  brothers  were  mingled  with 
the  silent  tears  of  foreboding  fear.  Oh,  what  days 
they  were,  as  the  long  agony  and  struggle  went 
on  with  alternations  of  defeat  and  of  victory,  of 
despondency  and  of  triumph.  How  eagerly  we 
waited  the  news  of  battle,  how  fearingly  we  scan¬ 
ned  the  lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  how  our 
hearts  fell  when  a  Sumner  or  a  McPherson  or  a 
Reynolds  was  slain,  or  when  some  brave  army  was 
beaten  back.  In  the  darkest  hours  of  that  trying 
time  this  congregation  never  faltered.  In  our 
days  for  fasting  we  met  and  prayed.  When  our 
days  for  thanksgiving  came  we  met  again  and 
lifted  to  God  our  hymns  of  praise.  The  congre¬ 
gation  made  large  and  generous  contributions  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiery.  The 
women  of  the  Church  were  tireless  in  their  labors 
for  the  hospitals  here  and  elsewhere.  From  forty 
to  sixty  men  and  youth  belonging  to  our  homes 
served  for  a  greater  or  less  period  of  time  in  the 
army  of  the  Union.  Several  fell  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  or  died  from  the  effect  of  their  exposures. 
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One  of  our  ruling  Elders  lost  a  noble  son.  A 
lowly  mother,  who  scarcely  told  her  grief  save  to 
God,  lost  two  of  her  sons  Others  bore  honor¬ 
able  scars  for  years. 

It  was  a  time  when  men  felt  deeply  and  spoke 
strongly.  My  own  interest  and  part  in  those 
days  and  their  stirring  events  were  never  con¬ 
cealed.  The  sermons  that  were  preached  from 
this  pulpit  would  read  strangely  in  these  quiet 
times  of  peace.  I  shared  in  the  sacrifices  and 
toils  of  home,  in  the  care  of  the  hospitals,  and  the 
management  of  the  Christian  Commission,  and  in 
forwarding  supplies  to  the  wounded  on  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  Antietam  and  Gettysburg.  Twice  this 
Church  gave  me  release  from  pastoral  work  that 
I  might  visit  distant  hospitals,  and  the  armies  at 
Chattanooga,  and  in  the  Wilderness.  I  preached  to, 
cheered  and  encouraged  the  soldiery,  prayed  with 
the  wounded,  and  buried  the  dead  on  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  Virginia  Thank  God !  those  sad,  dark 
years  have  passed  away  and  left  us  a  united 
country.  The  results  are  with  us  still  in  many 
forms,  burdens,  crosses,  alienations,  party  strifes, 
severed  Churches,  and  the  care  of  millions  of  lib¬ 
erated  slaves,  but  under  the  healing  hand  of  Di¬ 
vine  Providence  and  the  softening  influence  of 
time,  we  look  for  the  day  when  the  stains  of  blood 
will  be  washed  out  from  all  our  battle  plains. 

THE  RE-UNION  OF  1870. 

The  causes  which  brought  on  the  war,  and  the 
war  itself,  while  they  separated  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  North  and  South,  were  the  occasion  for 
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([iiitc  a  different  result  upon  the  hitherto  divided 
Churches  of  the  North.  The  common  struggles 
for  the  salvation  of  the  country  quickened  the 
love  of  Christians  and  Churches  for  each  other, 
and  before  the  war  was  fairly  over  negotiations 
bet^an  between  the  Old  and  New  School  Churches 
for  a  Re-union.  They  had  been  separated  since 
1838.  •  This  re-union  was  accomplished  in  1870. 
One  of  the  conferences  which  greatly  furthered 
this  happy  result  was  held  in  Market  Square 
Church  during  the  session  here  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1868.  In  fact  it  was  at  that  time 
and  in  this  building  that  the  report  on  the  Basis 
of  Union,  as  prepared  by  a  joint  committee  of 
fifteen,  was  presented  by  Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams, 
of  New  York,  and  unanimously  adopted.  Many 
of  the  leading  men  of  our  Church  were  here  ; 
Rev.  Drs.  William  Adams,  Thomas  H.  Skinner, 
Henry  B.  Smith,  Samuel  H.  Cox,  Samuel  W. 
Fisher,  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  George  Duffield,  J.  F. 
Stearns,  Robert  W.  Patterson,  Geo.  L.  Prentiss 
and  Henry  A.  Nelson.  Of  these  eleven  men  ten 
had  served  as  Moderators  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  All  but  four  have  passed  away.  There 
were  present  also  a  number  of  distinguished  men 
from  the  Old  School  Assembly,  Rev.  Drs.  Beatty, 
Richardson  and  Reed,  and  Chancellor  Green,  of 
New  Jersey,  Robert  Carter  and  Henry  Day,  of 
New  York.  The  occasion  was  one  of  s^reat  in- 
terest,  and  was  a  very  important  one  in  the  history 
of  the  Re-union  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches, 
Old  and  New. 


SPIRITUAL  HISTORY. 


The  spiritual  history  of  this  Church  during  the 
past  thirty  years  is  one  of  interest.  There  have 
been  periods  in  the  life  of  the  Church  in  all  its 
past  history  when  the  spirit  of  God  was  among 
the  people  with  unusual  power.  The  children  of 
God  were  revived,  and  a'  general  thoughtfulness 
and  concern  for  personal  reconciliation  with  God 
pervaded  all  classes.  Truth  took  hold  of  men. 

t 

God  was  in  their  thoughts.  Repentance,  prayer, 
confession  of  sins,  reformation  of  lives,  the  earnest 
study  of  the  Divine  Word,  conversation  on  relig¬ 
ious  topics,  the  joys  and  hopes  of  pardon  became 
common  experience.  One  of  the  most  memora¬ 
ble  of  these  occasions  was  in  1843,  when  at  a 
single  communion  of  the  Church  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  confessed  Christ  and  took  upon  them 
the  vows  of  Church  membership.  In  the  winter 
of  1875-6  also,  large  numbers  confessed  Christ, 
the  whole  addition  to  the  Church  for  the  year 
being  one  hundred  and  forty-four,  by  profession 
of  their  faith  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  by  letter 
from  other  Churches,  twenty-nine.  Several  other 
years  have  been  marked  by  additions  of  from 
twenty-five  to  sixty  persons.  But  there  have 
been  other  years  of  sadness,  when  but  few  were 
won  from  the  world.  The  years  of  the  war  were 
such.  It  was  a  period  of  great  excitement  and 
occupation  of  men’s  minds.  During  the  four 
years  of  the  war,  but  fifteen  of  us  came  out  on 
the  Lord’s  side.  The  two  years  that  followed  the 
war  were  more  happy  ones. 


Blessed  and  joyful  are  those  days  when  God’s 

house  is  filled  with  earnest  worshipers.  Religion 

becomes  the  theme  of  ordinary  conversation. 

Men  who  come  to  scoff,  remain  to  pray.  The 

places  of  business  are  made  solemn  or  joyful  by 

the  presence  of  religious  emotions.  Men  give  up 

their  scepticism  and  infidelity.  God  remembers 

his  congregation,  and  sacred  influences  come 

down  “like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass  and  as 

showers  that  water  the  earth.”  Believers  are 

strengthened.  Altars  are  erected  in  prayerless 

homes.  Sinners  are  converted  from  the  error  of 

their  wavs.  The  clamors  of  worldliness  are 
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hushed  and  large  numbers  are  awakened  to  a 
simultaneous  concern  for  their  souls.  Glorious 
times  are  they.  We  should  labor  and  pray  for 
them.  Such  a  season  was  the  winter  of  1876, 
and  the  happy  results  of  that  occasion  abide  with 
us  until  to-day.  Our  Church  took  a  new  start. 
The  city  opened  to  it.  Scores  of  new  homes  be¬ 
came  linked  to  us. 

Some — not  a  few — of  those  who  then  confessed 
Christ  fell  away.  They  were  moved  only  by  a 
momentary  impulse  toward  Christ  and  goodness. 
Many  others  were  thoroughly  transformed.  Their 
characters  were  wholly  changed.  They  have  been 
unflinchingly  followers  of  Christ  from  that  time. 

But  great  revivals  are  not  the  constant  and  es¬ 
tablished  way  for  the  growth  of  the  Church  and 
the  rescue  of  lost  men.  Our  human  nature  could 
not  bear  continually  the  strain  and  pressure  of  such 
times.  God  has  other  and  quieter  agencies  by 


which  he  would  incessantly  carry  forward  the 
work  of  saving  men.  They  are  the  regular  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Word,  the  godly  lives  of  Christians, 
the  holy  power  of  family  piety,  continued  prayer 
at  private  and  public  altars,  and  the  careful  train¬ 
ing  and  teaching  of  the  children.  These  are  to 
be  the  permanent  powers  in  His  Church.  When 
Christians  remain  faithfully  at  their  posts  of  duty 
in  the  family  and  the  Church,  and  maintain  before 
men  a  consistent  character  for  piety  and  good¬ 
ness,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  will  quietly,  steadily 
and  irresistibly  win  its  way.  The  work  of  con¬ 
version  will  be  always  going  on,  and  the  Church 
will  constantly  grow  in  healthfulness  and  power. 
To  such  lives  of  persistent  goodness  of  daily 
loyalty  to  Christ,  of  fidelity  to  truth,  of  family  re¬ 
ligion,  I  pray  you  give  yourselves  continually,  for 
by  them  this  Church  will  prolong  and  increase 
its  power  for  spiritual  blessing.  The  gentle  dew 
falling  silently  and  unseen  while  men  are  asleep, 
has  its  mission  in  nourishing  the  seed  and  hasten¬ 
ing  on  the  harvest,  as  fully  as  the  breaking  cloud 
and  falling  rain  that  choke  the  streams  and  fill  the 
rivers  with  floods.  So  God  gives  us  our  Christian 
homes,  our  family  altars,  our  tender  bonds  of 
parents  and  children,  our  places  of  social  prayer, 
our  calm  and  holy  Sabbaths,  with  the  preaching 
and  teaching  and  reading  of  the  Word,  that 
through  these  ever-present  agencies  the  Spirit  of 
God  might  always  work,  and  Christ’s  kingdom 
might  come  without  noise  or  clamor  or  observa¬ 
tion. 


As  I  now  look  back  over  the  thirty  years  of  my 
ministry  here,  my  mind  is  deeply  impressed  with 
some  things  to  which  I  may  advert  in  closing. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  A  PASTOR. 

I  have  learned  something  of  the  responsibility 
of  a  pastor  in  a  city  like  our  own,  and  an  age  like 
this.  With  every  succeeding  year  I  have  found 
my  work  multiplying  in  amount  and  in  the  urgency 
of  its  demands.  The  care  of  my  own  pulpit,  the 
claims  of  Presbyteries  and  Synods  and  of  the 
benevolent  agencies  of  the  Church,  the  frequent 
calls  of  feeble  Churches,  the  needs  of  Bible  and 
Tract  Societies,  trusts  in  behalf  of  schools,  col¬ 
leges  and  seminaries,  the  temperance  reformation, 
these  and  many  other  things  have  pressed  them¬ 
selves  upon  me.  These  thirty  years  have  formed 
the  most  active  and  exciting  period  in  the  history 
of  our  country  and  the  world.  The  greatest  wars 
in  human  history  have  been  fought  since  I  came 
here.  The  greatest  political  changes  have  occur¬ 
red.  The  most  wonderful  inventions  and  discov¬ 
eries  have  followed  each  other  with  amazing  ra- 
pidity.  Science  has  been  popularized.  The  Press 
has  grown  into  a  mighty  power.  Millions  of  the 
human  race  here  and  abroad  have  been  lifted  out 
of  serfdom  and  slaverv  into  freedom  and  citizen- 
ship.  It  has  been  an  age  of  restlessness,  of  intense 
vigor,  of  great  changes  over  all  the  continents. 
It  has  been  necessary  for  the  minister  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  seek  to  keep  abreast  of  his  age  and  bend 
himself  to  patient  study  and  toil.  He  must  com- 


mend  his  messages  to  men,  and  bring  the  Gospel 
to  bear  on  all  the  activity  of  the  age.  He  must 
be  prepared  to  instruct,  to  guide,  to  prove  the 
divine  fitness  of  Christianity  for  all  conditions  of 
men,  and  to  show  that  Christ  meets  the  highest 
wants  of  the  world. 

Conscious  as  I  am  of  great  failures,  the  most 
that  can  now  be  said  is  that  I  have  sought  to  do 
my  duty,  and  have  tried  to  set  before  you  as 
clearly  as  I  was  able  the  system  of  truth  and  duty 
which  finds  its  centre  at  the  cross  of  Jesus.  I 
have  advocated  the  cause  of  temperance  and 
public  morals,  of  civil  and  political  freedom  for  all 
men.  In  doing  this  work  it  has  not  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  enter  into  any  conflicts  with  my 
fellow-men.  I  have  had  no  discussions  and  have 
made  no  attacks  on  other  Churches,  or  on  their 
doctrines  and  practices.  This  Church  has  lived 
in  peace  with  all  other  religious  denominations, 
and  has  worked  in  harmony  with  all  of  every 
name  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity 
and  truth.  I  have  learned  from  the  experience  of 
thirty  years  to  respect  and  honor  my  fellow-men 
who  differ  from  me  and  from  the  Church  of  my 
choice  in  their  relieious  views.  I  think  that  I 
clearly  see  underlying  all  our  outward  differences 
a  deeper  unity  in  all  the  great  essentials  of  our 
faith.  And  I  think  you  will  bear  witness  that  I 
have  sought  to  fill  your  minds  and  hearts  with  the 
largest  charity  for  all  your  Christian  brethren  and 
for  all  men.  While  I  have  besought  you  to  love 
and  labor  for  the  prosperity  of  your  own  Church, 


I  liave  also  iir^ecl  you  to  beware  of  all  narrowness 
and  all  bigotry  towards  Christians  of  other 
Churches. 

But  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  true  and  main  busi¬ 
ness  to  bring  men  to  see  and  to  feel  their  need  of 
the  Divine  Christ  by  showing  them  that  sin  and 
guilt  were  stern  and  sad  realities,  that  God  is  a 
Being  of  holy  righteousness  who  hates  sin  ;  by 
showing  them  also  that  while  they  may  well  trem¬ 
ble  for  fear  of  the  Divine  anger,  they  ought  to  be 
touched  and  moved  and  transformed  by  the  sight 
of  the  Divine  pity  as  revealed  in  the  Lamb  of  God 
who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  I  have 
sought  to  awaken  you  to  a  sense  of  your  guilt,  to 
ma!'e  you  sorrow  over  your  sins,  to  make  you 
feel  the  power  of  the  Divine  law,  and  then  to 
show  you  the  infinite  love  of  God,  seeking  in 
Christ  to  deliver  you  from  sin  and  eternal  death. 
I  have  therefore  often  preached  to  you  upon  the 
Person,  the  Work  and  the  Almighty  Power  of  the 
World’s  Saviour.  I  have  never  consciously  or 
willingly  preached  anything  contrary  to  the  bles¬ 
sed  doctrine  of  a  free  salvation  and  a  holy  life. 
I  have  preached  a  living  righteousness,  a  personal 
God,  a  Divine  Christ,  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
through  the  blood  of  the  Cross,  regeneration  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  life  everlasting.  It  has 
become  more  and  more  a  settled  conviction  that 
the  work  of  the  Christian  Ministry  is  the  noblest 
and  greatest  that  can  engage  the  powers  of  man. 
It  has  been  my  mission  among  you  for  thirty  years 
to  hold  before  you  the  Cross  of  Christ,  to  per¬ 
suade  you  to  love  your  God,  to  forsake  your  sins, 
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to  pray,  to  bring  your  cares  and  burdens  to  your 
Heavenly  Father,  to  love  and  to  forgive  and  to 
bless  your  fellow  men,  to  be  better  neighbors? 
better  citizens,  real  children  of  God.  It  has  been 
my  mission  to  comfort  you  with  divine  things  in 
times  of  sorrow,  to  guide  the  feeble  thoughts  of 
the  dying  to  an  immortal  Saviour,  and  to  bury 
your  beloved  dead  with  God’s  uttered  promises  of 
resurrection  and  Heaven.  Poorly  and  feebly  has 
the  mission  been  fulfilled.  The  retrospect  of  it 
bfings  many  a  regret.  Failures  and  imperfections 
have  marked  all  the  years.  But  it  has  been  some¬ 
thing  to  proclaim  for  thirty  years  the  riches  of  re¬ 
deeming  love,  to  guide  inquiring  sinners  to  an 
Almighty  Friend;  something  to  help  men  to  live 
better  lives,  and  to  inspire  the  hearts  of  believers 
with  an  assurance  of  a  holy  immortality. 

These  thirty  years  of  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion  and  study  have  also  more  and  more  confirmed 
the  deep  conviction,  that  men  can  be  saved,  puri¬ 
fied,  glorified  only  by  believing  and  obeying  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Christ’s  name  is  the  only 
name  of  power.  Christ’s  Cross  is  the  Way  to 
Salvation.  Men  are  to  be  made  new  creatures 
and  prepared  for  the  eternal  life,  not  by  science, 
not  by  human  laws,  not  by  culture,  but  by  the 
earnest  preaching  and  teaching  of  the  doctrines 
of  Jesus;  the  doctrines  of  the  ruin  of  the  race  by 
sin  and  man’s  exposure  to  wrath  divine,  of  the 
atonement  for  sin  by  the  death  of  the  sinless  and 
divine  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  repentance  towards 
God,  and  of  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
of  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regenerating 


and  sanctifying-  the  soul,  of  the  resurrection  and 
eternal  judgment,  of  eternal  life  and  eternal  death. 
These  are  the  essence  of  the  voices  of  Jesus  and 
His  Apostles.  This  Gospel  has  met  all  my  wants 
as  a  preacher  of  truth  to  men.  It  has  furnished 
unending  themes.  It  is  newer,  fresher,  mightier, 
larger  in  my  eyes  to-day  than  it  ever  was  before. 
It  is  inexhaustible.  I  could  wish,  if  it  were  the  will 
of  God,  that  I  might  preach  it  for  an  hundred 
years  to  come.  It  is  an  inexpressible  sadness  to 
me  that  my  ministry  as  a  pastor  is  so  near  its  close. 
It  is  only  so  far  as  I  -have  preached  and  taught 
and  lived  among  you  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
God’s  word  that  I  now  look  back  upon  the  past 
with  any  pleasure  or  with  any  hope  of  having 
done  you  good. 

Another,  more  faithful  to  God  and  to  you  will, 
I  trust,  soon  be  called  to  be  your  pastor.  Seek 
for  a  man  of  no  doubtful  principles.  Seek  one 
who  thoroughly  understands  and  believes  and 
loves  the  great  doctrines  of  our  Christian  faith. 
The  Christian  pulpit  was  designed  to  preach 
Christ.  Get  a  man  of  deep  convictions,  a  man  of 
heart,  of  sympathy,  and  of  unquestioned  piety;  a 
man  of  earnest  zeal  and  loyalty  to  Christ  and  his 
truth. 

CLOSING  WORDS. 

Standing,  now,  at  the  close  of  these  thirty  years, 

I  recall  with  tcnderest  feelincrs  the  trials  through 
which  we  have  together  passed.  Great  have  been 
the  changes  in  your  homes  and  in  my  own.  The 
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memories  of  the  past  come  thronging  around  me. 
Friendly  faces  that  years  ago  passed  from  among 
us,  once  more  look  kindly  upon  me.  I  feel  the 
touch  of  vanished  hands  and  hear  the  tones  of 
familiar  voices.  Breach  after  breach  has  been 
made  in  our  household  circles  and  at  our  table  of 
Church  Communion.  I  recall,  as  if  it  were  but  yes¬ 
terday,  the  sorrowing  homes  of  a  generation  ago, 
the  griefs  over  your  first  born,  and  the  unappeas¬ 
able  hearts  of  those  who  wept  over  the  little  ones. 
The  mortality  has  included  all  classes,  infants  of  a 
few  days,  young  men  whose  generous  ambition 
had  but  entered  on  the  contests  of  life,  daughters 
in  the  joy  and  pride  of  their  maiden  loveliness, 
wives  whose  marriage  light  was  quenched  in  the 
gloom  of  a  speedy  burial,  mothers  whose  virtues 
were  the  stay  and  bond  of  home,  men  of  business, 
merchants,  bankers,  lawyers,  physicians,  teachers. 
Trustees  and  Elders  of  the  Church,  the  aged  Pastor 
for  half  a  century,  venerable  men  and  women, 
how  have  they  gone  from  us  to  swell  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  immortal. 

With  how  many  of  them  we  buried  a  part  of 
ourselves!  But  the  record  is  far  from  being 
wholly  a  sad  one.  I  have  stood  in  chambers  of 
the  dying  that  were  but  vestibules  of  heaven.  I 
have  seen  faith  illumine  the  fading  eye  and  heard 
it  presaging  with  unfaltering  lip  the  immortal  vic¬ 
tory.  I  have  seen  timid  disciples  among  you  grow 
strong  and  brave  as  they  drew  near  the  gates  of 
the  eternal  world.  Amid  the  decays  of  nature, 
the  members  of  our  homes  have  welcomed  the 
Angel  of  Death  as  an  escort  to  glory.  I  thank 
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God  for  what  I  have  seen  of  the  power  and  triumph 
ot  the  religion  of  Jesus  in  the  rooms  of  your  sick 
and  dying. 

How  wonderfully  these  years,  with  their  family 
histories  of  marriage  and  birth,  of  baptisms  and 
conversions,  of  happy  and  of  sorrowing  homes,  of 
successes  and  of  troubles,  of  broken  and  scattered 
households,  have  made  me  acquainted  with  you, 
with  your  characters,  your  strength  and  weakness, 
your  virtues  and  your  faults.  Your  homes  have 
been  in  a  measure  my  own.  Your  living  and 
your  dead,  I  have  the  names  and  the  remembrance 
of  them  all.  Their  biographies  are  in  my  mind. 
I  could  describe  them  all  to  you.  My  own  beloved 
dead  have  I  laid  beside  yours  in  God’s  holy  ground. 
Let  them  sleep  together  there  until  Christ  wakens 
them,  and  we  and  they  greet  in  a  friendship  holy 
and  immortal.  - 

Nearly  one  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
this  congregation  was  formed.  It  has  had  but 
four  pastors.  What  a  record  of  saintly  and  noble 
men  and  women  might  be  gathered  from  this 
century  of  years  !  What  a  grand  inheritance  has 
come  down  to  you !  What  a  history  of  labors  and 
prayers,  of  preaching  and  teaching,  of  quiet  con¬ 
versions  and  large  ingatherings  to  God  ot  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues  and  death-bed  victories  ! 

Will  you  carry  on  for  Christ  this  holy  history^ 
repeating  it  in  yourselves  and  in  your 'homes? 
Will  you  bequeath  to  your  children  this  Church 
strong  in  numbers,  pure  in  faith,  loyal  still  to 
truth  and  to  Christ?  May  God  give  you  grace 
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to  abide  In  His  service,  to  follow  them  who  now 
through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises, 
and  share  at  length  with  them  the  Inheritance  of 
the  skies. 

The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  be  with  you  all.  Amen. 


